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Headquarters 
for 
Dog Foods 


S. S. PIERCE CO 


Six Convenient Stores 
Telephone KENmore 7600 


Established 1868 


JAMES FORGIE’S SONS 
17 Merchants Row 
Boston, Mass. 
HARNESS, 


ENGLISH SADDLERY, AND 
EVERYTHING FOR THE HORSE 


Observe Humane Sunday 
April 17, 1932 

In your church, Sunday-school or 

young people’s organization. Send 

for these helps: 

“Selections from Prominent Clergy- 
men” 

“Our Little Brothers and Sisters,” 
Dr. Jefferson 

“Festival of Tender Mercies” 

“Look at the Birds,” Dr. Jefferson 

American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 


Refreshing and 
Shaving = ™»-irritating 


even when used 


Cream twice daily. 


At your dealers or sent on receipt of 35c. 
<q Address: “Cuticura,” Dept. 22B, Malden, Mass. D 


Humane Education Should 
Be Taught in Every School 

If you will send us the correct 
name and address of your principal 
or teacher, we will send without cost 
suitable literature telling of the need 
of humane education and how: to 
teach it effectively. 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, AMERICAN 
BAND OF MERCY 


180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Since 1832 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 


Gnvdertakers 


BOSTON—BROOKLINE—CAMBRIDGE 
City and Out-of-Town Service 


If you wish to exhibit 


THE BELL OF ATRI 


The best motion picture illustrating kindness to animals, during 
BE KIND TO ANIMALS WEEK, APRIL 18-23 
Or, on HUMANE SUNDAY, APRIL 17 
It will be necessary to arrange for rental of a film at once. 


Safety and regular stock, also small 16-mm. for portable machines. 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
180 Longwood Avenue Boston, Mass. 


Humane Literature and Band of N Mercy Supplies 


for Be Kind to Animals Anniversary, April 18-23 
and Humane Sunday, April 17,1932 


For sale by the American Humane Education Society and the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., 
80 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass., at these prices, postpaid. 
(Titles in bold face are of books.) 


Be at to ong my Poster, 17 x 22 inches, About Other Animals—Coentinued 
one for 10 cts., six for 5U cts., or 16...... $1.00 ww 
Our Dumb Animals, January to December, 
1931, bound in cloth ................... $1.25 Directions for the Care of Swine, revised,4 pp. 1.00 “ * 
1929 and 1930, bound in cloth, special, each 75 “Empty Tin Cans,” 0 ale aa te Free 
Colored Posters, x 28 inches, attrac- 
tive pictures and verses, six in the set . .00 : 
Be Kind to Animals Blotters, 64% x 33%..... $0.50 per 100 
About the Horse 12 cents each; ten for $1.00 


Care and Kindness for Our Anima 
Black Beauty (English), cloth, 45 cents ...paper, 20 cts. a 
What Constitutes Cruelty,Francis H. Rowley, $0.30 per 100 Friends, 29 pp., paper covers, many illus. 


“ . 15 cents each; seven for $1.00 
Humane Horse Book, 32 pp., 5 cts. each or . 5.00 Kindness Picture Book, 32 Pp 
The Horse—Treatment of —™ Diseases,etc. 60 “ “ 15 cents each: seven for $1.00 
Humane Education Leaflet No. 5 .......... The Teacher’s Helper in Humane Education 
The Horse's Point of View in Winter, card . 1.00 s . Humane Education—for Parents and Teach- ‘ 
The Bell of Atri, poem by Longfellow ...... each, 10 ets. 
“Be Kind to Animals” Pennants........... each, 25 cts. 
About the Dog “Be Kind to Animals” Placard ............ each, 3 cts. 
Beautiful Joe, new, illus., $1.50 .......... mall, 50 cts. Humane Education, a Handbook on Kind- 
Feeding the Dog and the Cat, Dr. Schneider $2. 00 per 100 ness to Animals, Reynolds .............. cloth, $1.00 
Distemper in Dogs, Dr. Schneider ......... Free The Humane Idea, Dr. Francis H. Rowley, cloth, 35 ets. 
Rabies vs. Running Fits, Dr. Schneider. ... . Free paper, 15 cts. 
Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card ..... $1.00 per 100 Friends and Helpers (selections for school 
he Dog—Its Care in Health and Disease... .60 “ “ cloth, 96 cts. 
Humane Fducation Leaflets, Nos. 3and4.. .50 “ = “ Animals as Seen by the Poets, Guy Rich- 
What the Chained Dog Says .............. * — cloth, 35 cts., paper, 10 cts. 
s Lessons on Kindness to Animals .......... 
About the Bird Fred Changes His Mind, play. . .5 cts. each; six for 25 ets. 
The Lady of the Robins ................ cloth, 35 cts. “And a Little Child Shall Lead Them,” play, | 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 1 and 2... .50 per 100 cts. each; six for 15 ets. 
How the Birds Help the Farmer .......... : ee Friends of Fur and Feather, play, 
The Air-gun and the Birds ............... : aes 3 cts. each; ten for 25 cts. 
“Look at the Birds,” oy by Dr. Jefferson .30 “ “ Humane Day in Schools, with class-room 
The Trial of the Birds, play .............. each, 2 cts. per 100 
Humane Day in Schools, for 1932 ......... 
About the Cat Sunday, selections from clergymen, 
The Cat in Literature __ Humane Education, What to Teach and How 
Do Not Leave Your Cat to Starve ........ * * to Teach It 
Mollie Whitefoot’s Vacation ..... ........ in Humane 8pp = « 
” uthnes 0 u 1 um e u 0 op. 
The Beggar Cat,’ post-card, 6 cts. per doz. .50 A Talk with the 30 « « 
About Other Animals The Coming Education ... 
Prince Rudolf’s Quest, Kenniston, 150 pp.. boards, $1.00  A_Festival of Tender Mercies 
The Animal’s Magna Charta in Ethnic Sanctuary! Sanctuary! Selections from 
History and in Ethical Truth, E. P. book by Dallas Lore Sharp, 32 pp. ...... each, 5 cts. 
paper, 15 cts. 4 Great Prophecy, Dr. Rowley ........... Free 
For Pity’s Sake, paper, 15 cts. 
The Strike at Shane’s, cloth, 30 cts. .....paper, 15 cts. Band of Mercy 
Michael Brother of Jerry, Jack London || cloth, 75 ets. ‘Be Kind to Animals” Buttons; three styles 
Jack London Club Poster, 22 x 32 inches, one —Band of Mercy, Humane Society, or 
for 15 cts., two for 25 cts., five or more .. each, 10 cts. i. Ze a SR eet eae $1.00 per 100 
First Aid to Animals, Dr. Schneider, 8 pp. . .$1.00 per 100 Buttons—white star on blue ground with 
Gripped in the Teeth of Steel, 8 pp. ....... 1.25 gilt letters and border, one cent each. ..... 
What is the Jack London Club ........... :” eee Badges, gold finish, large, 10 cts. .......... small, 5 cts. 
Foreword from ‘‘Michael Brother of Jerry” | aoa “‘Band of Mercy” Pennant ............... 35 ets. 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, 4 pp. ..... a = * Songs of Happy Life, with Music, S. J. Eddy 50 cts. 
Humane Education Leaflet, No.6, Animals. .50 “ “ Songs of Happy Life (56 pages, words only). $3.00 per 100 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 7, Farm Ani- Band of Mercy Membership Card ......... .50 
Does it Pay, story of one Band of Mercy . 


Please enclose remittance with orders for less than $1. 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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N 1868, AND FOR FORTY-onp 


The Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


The American Humane Education Society 
The American Band of Mercy 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
—COWPER 


Published monthly by the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, Norwood, Massachusetts 


Entered as second-class matter, June 29, 1917, at the Post Office at Norwood, Mass., under the Act of March 3, 1879 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized July 13, 1919 


Boston Office, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


U.S. Trade Mark, Registered \ 


AND Mercy TO- 
Every Livina 
Creature. 


Vol. 65 


April, 1932 


No. 4 


Again we celebrate National Be Kind to 
Animals Week, April 18-23, and Humane 
Sunday, April 17. 


The first issue of The Defender of Ani- 
mals has recently appeared in Paris. It 
will continue the work of The Protector of 
Animals and will be. the organ of the 
French Association for the Defense of Ani- 
mals. 


We are glad to send this magazine with- 
out charge to any library that will give it 
a place in its reading room and to any 
school where a teacher will use it to culti- 
vate the spirit of justice and compassion 
toward all animal life. 


In the city of Pericles, Plato, Socrates, 
Aristotle, and many another famous Greek, 
humane education is being given a place in 
the schools. Hundreds of years before our 
era a statue could have been seen in that 
vity dedicated to the Goddess of Compas- 
sion. 


All lovers of animals who know of the 
remarkable work that is being done at 
Fez, Morocco, by the American Fondouk 
must greatly rejoice. And it was just one 
lone woman visitor to that city who saw 
the crying need and resolved that some- 
thing must be done to meet it. 


. . 


When we announced in the last issue 
that the hearing on the Bill which sought 
to kill our new Anti-Steel Trap Law was 
to be at the State House March 21, it was 
because we had been assured that that was 
the date of the hearing. Since then, to our 
surprise, the date was changed to March 14. 


Damascus, Tyre, and Sidon — it sounds 
strange that in these ancient cities so 
bound up in Biblical story our American 
Humane Education Society should have 
representatives in the shape of Bands of 
Mercy, and that Band of Mercy buttons 
from these offices should be worn by hun- 
dreds of boys and girls and even by not a 
few soldiers in those far-off places. 


Be of Good Cheer 


HESE words are for all interested in 

the welfare of animals. But why be 
of good cheer? Because from every quar- 
ter comes the evidence of increasing activ- 
ity on behalf of animals. Humane educa- 
tion was never given so large a place in 
the training of the young in both Europe 
and this country as today. References to 
animals, accounts of their intelligence, of 
deeds of kindness toward them, of their 
claims upon us for justice and compassion 
were never so numerous as now. New 
societies are springing up in every civil- 
ized land. Special days and weeks are de- 
voted to their interests. Never’ were there 
sO many magazines or periodicals pub- 
lished in their behalf as today. Work is 
being done for them in such parts of the 
world as North Africa, Turkey, Asia 
Minor, Greece, Bulgaria, the Philippines,— 
as in the days of Bergh and Angell would 
have been deemed incredible. The whole 
question of humane slaughter of millions 
of food animals, slow as the progress made 
has been, is nearer a solution than ever be- 
fore, especially when some of our great 
abattoirs are co-operating with humane so- 
cieties toward this end. 

Many as are still the habitations of 
cruelty, and pitiful as are yet the for- 
tunes of unnumbered ill-treated, neglected, 
overloaded, suffering animals, and_ sad- 
dened as we must be because of this, we 
must still gird up our loins and take heart 
for the future, rejoicing at the progress 
that has been made. It is only about a 
hundred years ago that Jeremy Bentham, 
English scholar and jurist, and the first to 
advocate the protection of animals by law, 
prophesied the day when “humanity shall 
stretch her mantle over everything which 
breathes.” We have come a long way since 
then. 


It is up to all of us to choose. There 
are two ways of owning things—by loving 
them and not wanting to put them in your 
pocket, or by grabbing Life and trying to 
sell it. It’s up to all of us to choose. 


DEEPING 


The Pacifist as Traitor 


EFORE a gathering of Christian En- 

deavorers on Washington’s Birthday, 
February 22, 1932, in the city of Boston, a 
morning paper quotes a certain Colonel as 
saying, “When any church passes a resolu- 
tion of a pacifistic nature it speaks with 
the lips of Judas Iscariot and any person 
proposing such a resolution is unworthy of 
being called an American citizen.” What 
is pacificism? The last edition of Web- 
ster’s Dictionary defines it as “the spirit 
which opposes military interests and the 
cost of war and preparation for it and ad- 
vocates the settlement of international dis- 
putes entirely by arbitration”; and a paci- 
fist as one “who is imbued with pacificism.” 
Perhaps, if, as it has been reported of 
Judas, “it had been good for that man if 
he had not been born” that might also, ac- 
cording to this Colonel, be said of a few 
million of us American citizens. 


Our Indian Wards 


GOOD friend of our humane cause 

and deeply interested in the welfare 
of the Indians, who have so long been un- 
der the superintendency of the Indian Bu- 
reau, while thoroughly agreeing with us 
with regard to the shameful condition of 
affairs that has prevailed, and the wrongs 
the Indian has suffered under the Bu- 
reau’s management in the past, feels we 
were unjust to the present Indian Com- 
missioner, Mr. Rhoads, in an editorial in 
our last issue. She says: “This I do know, 
the consecration and service of the present 
Commissioner are beyond reproach. He is 
doing all he can in one of the seemingly 
hopeless tasks he was urged to undertake.” 
Undoubtedly, few can realize the almost 
insuperable obstacles to reform that the 
new Commissioner has had to face. Every- 
one must wish him the largest possible 
success. But after its more than eighty 
years of mismanagement and political con- 
trol we see no promise of a fair deal for 
the Indian till the Bureau is abolished and 
some wiser and more righteous plan is 
adopted to secure his actual rights as an 
American citizen. 
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Little Brown Beaver 
MRS. FRANCES SEAMANS 


Leaving her babies 

There where they slept 
Out to find food 

Brown Beaver had.crept. 


Forest was still; 
Nothing to fear. 
How could she know 
Danger was near? 


Food? There it was. 
Suddenly,—snap! 
Little Brown Beaver 
Caught in a trap. 


Hours of anguish....... 
Why? Is it true 

Such things must happen 
Dear lady, for you? 


For you to embellish 
A beautiful throat? 
For you to display 
A magnificent coat? 


All night long 
Gnaw and gnaw. 
Come with me, lady, 
See what I saw. 


Only a beaver 
Suffering pain. 

God! Take that sound 
Out of my brain. 


A thing of the wilds— 
Who cares how it dies? 

God! Take that sight 
Out of my eyes. 


ATTENTION 
Cruelty to Animals in 
Motion Pictures 


Involves Maiming, Killing 
and Abuse 


NOT SHOWN ON SCREEN 


A MENACE 
TO GOOD CITIZENSHIP 


JOIN 
The Jack London Club 


FOR THE 
ABOLITION OF PERFORMING 
ANIMAL TURNS 
BY 


sending your name to 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
180 Longwood Avenue 


Boston 


HEN I was a little chap in the old 
VWV Hopper Hill District school —a 

little red school-house,—I remem- 
ber a “piece” in the reader called “Daniel 
Webster’s First Case.” The last line, into 
which we were taught to throw much dra- 
matic feeling, ran, “Zeke, Zeke, you let that 
woodchuck go”! This from the farmer 
father of Daniel and Ezekiel Webster. I 
was convinced at the time and never since 
found reason to alter my thought that a 
boy who could wheedle a farmer into show- 
ing clemency to a woodchuck was bound to 


become a great pleader at law, or that 
Daniel’s father was a soft-headed senti- 
mentalist. 

Yet here am I, a lover of gardens, in a 
mood to write a defensive plea for this 
garden thief and his cousins. 

My plea is that a garden isn’t just flow- 
ers. There is something more in the en- 
semble. I’m bound to admit that my gar- 
den without this misanthropic old rascal 
would lack a certain tang. What he con- 
tributes in exchange for his marauding is 
hard to evaluate. Aren’t all charming 
things just as elusive? We often think 
with a grin of the deviltries of our young- 
sters while their tame submissiveness to 
discipline may not have the same charm, 
in reminiscence, at least. 

I have put chicken wire around my young 
apple trees to save them from the satyr 
of the stone-wall. I have seen my young 
beans nibbled down before they were fairly 
above ground and yet, weighed against this 
destructiveness, there is a picturesqueness 
in the hoary old reprobate that has an an- 
tique quality. One puts a marble satyr at 
the end of a garden vista and yet it must 
be ancient and mossy indeed to compete 
with the ancient picturesqueness of this 
villain of the garden border. 

I won’t try to compete with Daniel as a 
special pleader. Instead, I’ll defy you to 
do your worst against the chuck. IT’ll 
wager that should my great-grandchildren 
still own a little piece of land in the Berk- 
shires this chap’s descendants will still be 
living in the neighborhood. In fact, with 
man’s inanimate enemies multiplying as 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


“Let That Woodchuck Go’’ 


WALTER KING STONE 


THE SATYR OF THE STONE-WALL 


Apr. 1932 


they are, I venture to assert that when the 
last man is expiring beneath the wheels of 
his latest and most diabolic machine his 
eye will encounter old monax (I had to go 
to another Mr. Webster for that) sitting 
upright on a near-by stone-wall. 

As long as he cannot be exterminated, 
we should make the most of him. I have 
chuckled often over the fine philosophy in 
a reply that Liberty Hyde Bailey gave to 
a woman who inquired, “What will I do 
with dandelions in my lawn?” He an. 
swered, “Enjoy them’! 


Then, there is another cul. 
prit, the little cotton-tail rab. 
bit. How my neighbor hates 
rabbits! They eat her young 
tulips. Sure enough, they eat 
some of mine, too, but, at best, 
my tulips only last a short 
season while my rabbits are 
interesting the year round. | 
never had the neighbors com- 
ing in droves to see my tulips 
but you should have seen them 
flock to see a soft, downy nest 
full of little bunnies under my 
raspberry bush. It made me 
proud, too, to think that a 
shy woodland creature trusted 
her youngsters within ten feet 
of my doorstep. 


What are a few tulips com- 
pared with vague forms steal- 
ing across a moonlit lawn 
sprinkled with firefly spar- 
kles? 

There is one little cousin of 
old grampa woodchuck who is harmless in 
my garden and who is as ornamental as 
any flower—the chipmunk. A few years 
ago, some person or persons suggested that | 
a new fashion in ladies’ furs be started at 
the expense of the little chipmunk. I think 
that the gods of the woodland must have 
confounded them in their evil intent, for | 
heard nothing more of it. Imagine a road- 
side stone-wall without chipmunks. Also, 
my garden would have lost. His favorite 
perch is the head of a cement Indian 
maiden who holds our bird-bath in her lap. 
There he sits, clucking at me when I in- 
trude on what he considers his rightful 
domain. I fear that I am indeed the inter- 
loper for his people in unnumbered gener- 
ations have made their home in the rock 
ledge that divides the upper from the lower 
terrace. 

Once, just once, in the dusk of a sum- 
mer evening, I saw a flying squirrel join 
two trees on my lawn with a splendid 
catenary curve. I have put up boxes try- 
ing to lure them as permanent neighbors. 

So I end with, “Reader, reader, you let 
that woodchuck (rabbit, squirrel and chip- 
munk) go.” 

Though they may levy on your garden, 
they will pay you something in return. 
Even in the winter their tracks on the 
snow will give life to your garden while 
your flowers are tucked in for the winter. 

Flowers aren’t all of a garden. 


Be sure to read what Walter A. Dyer 
says about raccoons in the next (May) 
issue of Our Dumb Animals. 
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The Deer 


ALAN B. CREIGHTON 


The whisper of a crackling sound, 
Soft eyes appearing, 

And then a sudden lope and bound 
Beyond the clearing. 


A distant rustle on the breeze, 
Long ears retreating— 

A sylvan form among slim trees 
Moves gray and fleeting. 


Ah Woods! what gentle thing awoke 
In that upstarting 

To vanish like a wisp of smoke— 
So swift departing! 


‘Twas a moment—but a glimpse— 
Yet, almost weeping, 

I felt the joy of woodland nymphs 
Within me leaping! 


Burro Runs Train 


A United Press dispatch from Quartz- 
ville, Oregon, says that an educated burro, 
the “midnight express,” operates over the 
Quartzville trail connecting miners of that 
area with the outside world. The burro 
travels the road alone, carrying mail and 
orders for supplies from operators of a 
placer mine to Roberts station, twelve 
miles down stream. 

This train, like all others, carries its 
identifying sound — a bray instead of a 
whistle—and never fails to make its ar- 
rival known. This is the first known case 
of a burro operating under its own direc- 
tion. 


The illustration on front cover 
shows Miss Webb-Peploe of Ilming- 
ton, England, exercising her cham- 
pion Shire horses which she trains 
herself. She has won several prizes 
and was the only woman exhibitor 
at the last Shire Horse Show in 
London. 


OUR 


The Great 


WALTER 


AM convinced that the bear’s reputa- 

tion for ferocity is largely the result of 

folk lore. Many are the stories that 
have come down to us of bears that have 
carried off children, and it was not so very 
long ago that ill-advised parents and nurses 
sought to frighten children into obedience 
by warning them that a bear would get 
them if they weren’t good. It was always 
a bear. How often have bears and ghosts 
peopled the mysterious dark for such ter- 
rified little ones. In Shakespeare’s time 
the bear was the symbol for an unknown 
object of fear. “How easy,’ said he, “is a 
bush supposed a bear.” 

Of course, there is Biblical authority for 
this tradition. When irascible Elisha was 
annoyed by the children who mocked him 
and called him “bald head,” he turned and 
cursed them, and two she-bears came out 
of the wood and slew forty-two of them. 
A nice bedtime story for little Hebrew 
boys and girls. 

I believe it is quite true that the big, 
shaggy brown bear of Europe is, or once 
was, a dangerous animal, and most of the 
folk-lore stories came from Europe. For 
his crimes the gentler North American 
bear has unjustly suffered. 

Traditionally it has been considered a 
virtue to kill a bear—a mark of special 
courage and prowess. There may have 
been some excuse for it in the early days 
when bears were more numerous and took 
toll of the pioneer’s scanty flocks and herds, 
but today bear killing is done for glory by 
so-called sportsmen, or for profit by fur 
traders. Consequently the bear population 
of North America has been decreasing at 
an alarming rate, and in spite of protec- 
tive laws there is yet danger that the bear 
may go the way of the elk and the bison. 

I must confess that my personal ac- 
quaintance with bears has been limited. I 
have watched them in zoos, and much as I 
disapprove of zoos, I must admit that the 
bears seemed far less unhappy in captivity 
than animals of the cat tribe. Their sense 
of humor, their 
playfulness, and 
their curiosity con- 
cerning the ludicrous 
creatures outside the 
bars seem to help 
them to support the 
boredom of their en- 
vironment. 

I am happy to say 
that the dancing 
bear seems to have 
disappeared from our 
American streets and 
that this exhibition 
of man’s degradation 
and a beast’s humilia- 
tion has apparently 
not paid. I can re- 
member the sight in 
my boyhood—an Ital- 
ian with a long stick 
and foreign-look- 
ing costume; a huge 
brown bear held by 
a chain attached to a 
ring his _ nose, 
standing on his hind 
legs and performing 
unnatural antics at 


Photo by Kilroy Harris 


“BLACK BEAR IS BY NATURE SHY AND INOFFENSIVE” 
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Bear Bogy 


A. DYER 


the command of his master; the hat passed 
around for pennies. Let’s have no more 
of that! 

Not being, like Nimrod, a mighty hunt- 
er before the Lord, I have never gone bear 
hunting, and I think the only time I ever 
saw a wild bear was quite by accident. 
Several years ago my wife and I were 
spending the night in a shelter of balsam 
boughs on the top of Blue Mountain in 
the Adirondacks. At some time in the 
night she woke me up. 

“What’s that?” 

I looked sleepily out over the little clear- 
ing at the summit of the mountain. Our 
fire had died down but the landscape was 
flooded with moonlight. I saw something 
moving and rubbed my eyes open just in 
time to see a young bear shambling off into 
the brush. I got a great thrill out of that, 
and it was not a thrill of fear. I only wish 
I might have seen the mother, too, before 
she departed, for I have no doubt she paid 
us a call. I think I may truly say that 
wild bears are just about as dangerous as 
that. 

Apart from the white polar bear of the 
Arctic regions, there are three native 
species of bears on the North American 
continent—the black bear, the grizzly, and 
the Alaska brown bear. The black bear, 
known in some sections as the cinnamon 
bear, has been found, with slight varia- 
tions, in all parts of the United States. It 
was a black bear that I saw on Blue 
Mountain, and it is the half-tame black 
bear that is familiar to many visitors in 
our National parks, where happily the 
breed is protected. The black bear is by 
nature shy and inoffensive. I fancy he is 
more common than we think, for he has 
learned from bitter experience to keep out 
of the way of men. I have sometimes won- 
dered how often, in a blueberry pasture, 
we may be watched unawares by the bright 
eyes of a black bear. 

The grizzly is the big bear of the Rocky 
Mountains, concerning whose ferocity we 
have our own American folk-lore. Per- 
haps the grizzly was once more savage and 
aggressive than today, but a sort of evo- 
lution has taken care of that. Man killers 
have been hunted down and slain, and the 
survivors have been those who preferred 
to seek safety in flight. Of course, no one 
in his senses would deliberately annoy a 
wild grizzly, and a wounded one is a bad 
actor. A mother grizzly, too, may be ex- 
pected to protect her cubs very effectively. 
The prophet Hosea noted the ferocity of a 
bear bereaved of her whelps. But I be- 
lieve that a wild grizzly in the Rocky 
Mountains is far safer than an automo- 
bile on the highway. “A grizzly,” said 
Theodore Roosevelt in one of his books, 
“will fight only if wounded or cornered, or 
at least, if he thinks himself cornered.” 

The Alaska grizzly, a 1200-pound giant, 
is closely akin to the Rocky Mountain vari- 
ety. His neighbor is the Alaska brown 
bear, of which there are four or five vari- 
eties. The largest of these is the Kadiak 
bear, whose hide may measure as much as 
ten feet in length. To the naturalist and 
the photographer, these are the most in- 
teresting wild animals on the continent, 
and those who have closely observed them 
report that they are relatively harmless. 
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The Alaska bears, however, have their 
enemies and their traducers, and thousands 
of them have been killed by fur hunters 
and sheep raisers. Today they are threat- 
ened with extermination. Protective game 
laws have been difficult to enforce in 
Alaska at best, and in 1930 those laws 
were so liberalized, at the behest of cattle- 
men and other special interests, that pro- 
tection is now virtually non-existent. 

In order to save the bears of Alaska from 
total extinction, a movement is now on foot, 
sponsored by the American Society of 
Mammalogists, the New York Zoological 
Society, and other conservationists, to se- 
cure more adequate game laws and also 
to set aside Chichagof and Admiralty Is- 
lands as permanent wild-life sanctuaries or 
national parks. This movement, if success- 
ful, will also save many square miles of 
virgin forest from the wood-pulp industry. 

Admiralty Island, off southeastern Alas- 
ka, is about ninety miles long and from 
twenty to forty miles wide. Chichagof is 
somewhat smaller. There is little or no 
cattle raising on these islands because the 
grazing is poor, but they furnish an ideal 
home for bears. It is estimated that there 
are now 5,000 brown and grizzly bears liv- 
ing on these two islands, or half the en- 
tire bear population of Alaska. 

Now is the time to save these bears and 
their forest homes before the Government 
allows the pulp mills to be built. If you 
want to help, drop a line to Mr. John M. 
Holzworth, American Society of Mammalo- 
gists, 120 Broadway, New York, and ask 
for full information. 

The bear is by all odds the noblest wild 
animal extant on this continent, and I for 
one wish I knew him better. He possesses 
courage, dignity, and humor. He harms 
fewer people annually than the deer hunter 
does. Why kill him? 


Day-Old Chicks in Mails 


Solicitous for the life and comfort of day- 
old chicks who are beginning to travel by 
mail to their new homes, the Postmaster 
General has issued the following instruc- 
tions concerning the care of day-old chicks 
en route: 

Shipments of day-old chicks are com- 
mencing. Last year some complaints were 
received of the death of day-old chicks in 
transit, probably due to their being placed 
too near stoves or steam pipes, or on ac- 
count of the parcels being so stacked and 
surrounded with other mail matter as to 
prevent sufficient circulation of fresh air. 
All concerned will please use special care 
to prevent trouble of this kind. 

Postmasters are reminded that day-old 
chicks may be sent in the mail only when 
they can be delivered to the addressee with- 
in seventy-two hours from the time of 
hatching. They must not be accepted for 
shipment to more distant points even if 
the shipper is willing to take the risk. 

In handling day-old chicks, the following 
rules should be observed: 

Postmasters should caution shippers of 
day-old chicks not to make shipments so 
late in the week that they are likely to lie 
over in transit or reach destination on Sun- 
days or holidays. 

Handle the parcels with special care. 

Do not give food or water to the chicks 
while in transit. 
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Wide World Photo 


One Bark, Go”; Two, “‘Stop”’ 


Unmindful of traffic swirling about him, 
“Jack,” a collie dog, keeps his daily vigil 
at the post of Traffic Officer James Corbey 
at Grosse Pointe, Michigan. Every day 
for the past 4 years, Jack has trotted up 
to the traffic signal as soon as Officer Cor- 
bey comes on duty and remains there un- 
til the policeman finishes work at night. 
No weather, no matter how severe, can 
keep the dog away from his post. At one 
time, Jack used to escort school children 
safely across the street, but age is begin- 
ning to tell, and now he is content to sit 
and watch. He will never make a good 
policeman, though, says Officer Corbey, be- 
cause he would be too easily bribed with a 
piece of sausage. 


Dispatch as quickly as possible, and de- 
liver to addressee promptly upon arrival at 
office of destination. 

Do not place packages in mail bags or 
cover with other mail matter. 

Always keep parcels right side up and 
as near level as possible. 

Do not stack for any considerable length 
of time, unless sufficient space is left be- 
tween boxes for ventilation. 

Do not expose to cold winds or hot sun, 
or place near hot pipes, stoves, or radia- 
tors. 

Protect them from all extremes of cold 
or heat. 
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The Mongrel 


WALTER KLAYER 


OW many of us have ever consicered 

the no-account mongrel dog that 
romps about the cities, villages and farm. 
yards? True, there’s not to be found the 
dignity of an Irish setter or the hauteur of 
the Boston bull, but there is something 
about him which arouses in us all more 
than the average measure of affection. His 
companionship is generally recognized as 
being more desirable than all the fancy 
pure-breds you can shake a stick at. 

Perhaps it is his humble birth which 
seems to have tempered his nature with 
something warm, fine and malleable that 
makes him forever one of the crowd. When 
he is so informally introduced to you, his 
tail wags with glorious abandon; his eyes 
glow with a degree of happiness that is not 
a pose and, if there is the slightest recipro- 
cation on your part, he gently licks your 
hand or places his paws on your clean shirt 
front. “Charmed! Let us be friends,” he 
seems to say. 

No! there’s nothing aloof about the mon- 
grel. Never would he stand statuesque, 
like an Airedale, gazing stonily at some 
distant point. Cosmopolitan — that’s the 
word. The mongrel is downright cosmo- 
politan. He lives up to the best traditions 
of a “continually-on-the-go” set of people. 

Perhaps it’s his philosophy of life. Where 
can you find a mongrel that is not an in- 
corrigible optimist? He may chase rabbits 
day after day, week after week, without 
ever making a catch, but buoyant hope, 
ever surging within, never leaves him. He 
never loses confidence in himself; he never 
acquires an inferiority complex. His tongue 
may be hanging out of his mouth and his 
sides heaving like a miniature bellows, 
when the long-eared “jack” bounds away 
through the brush, but the gay manner with 
which he trots off to other affairs is a 
splendid sight to behold. Intuitively—you 
know—he is telling himself that the rab- 
bit was probably a tough old customer any- 
way, not fit for anyone to eat. That’s the 
kind of philosophy that makes life endur- 
able for folks who fall a trifle short of 
their ambitions. 

Or, again, perhaps it’s his emotionalism; 
a willingness to share his joys and sorrows 
with his friends. You can always tell 
what a mongrel is thinking about. He 
yawns or he snaps at you; perhaps he 
noses about you in a most friendly manner. 
If by chance he is dejected, every line of 
his body tells you so. Watch his eyes and 
you can read there his droll observations 
concerning life and things in general. Con- 
trast such disarming frankness with the 
inscrutability of a Great Dane or the dull 
demeanor of a Pekingese. It is not for us 
to contend that the mongrel always has the 
depth of character common to the mastiff 
or the intellectuality of a German police, 
but he has personality and a warm heart. 
Poker faces may be useful, but people do 
not always love them. 

Thus it is quite easy to understand why 
he wins the affections of those about him. 
All of us welcome affection from certain 
sources and to certain degrees, and a mon- 
grel—just a plain dog—has a certain type 
of affection to lavish upon those of us who 
will accept it. 
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Animals in Transit 
ROY BR. BAIRD 


Epitor’s Note: Such extreme cases of negligence 
in the transportation of animals as that recorded 
here are fortunately becoming less and less fre- 
quent in this country. If the railroad was not sued 
for such a violation of the federal law for the 
transportation of animals, somebody was _ seriously 
at fault. 

F every stock car, horse-carrying truck 

or cattle boat had its “Bell of Atri” 
to plead “the cause of creatures dumb and 
unknown to the laws,” as Longfellow put 
it, who can imagine the bell-ringing din 
that animals in transit might set up? 

Whether in the city or country, an ani- 
mal is reasonably sure of decent treatment 
as long as its feet are on terra firma— 
thanks oftentimes to the network of hu- 
mane societies, but when the same animal 
boards a train, motor truck, or ship, what 
happens during the following hours, days, 
or even weeks, is too often likely to be 
nobody’s business and nobody’s knowledge. 

Even when the owner takes all possible 
precautions, either carelessness or incom- 
petency of transportation employees or 
officials may result in the worst kind of 
torture to the animal being shipped. For 
instance, the owner of two very valuable 
thoroughbred horses, before shipping them 
from Chicago to North Carolina, saw that 
they were properly comfortable for their 
36-hour trip in one-half of a freight car 
partly filled with household goods. The 
owner specified, and was assured, that the 
journey was to be made by the shortest 
and quickest route possible, by way of Cin- 
cinnati. The 36 hours necessary for the 
trip passed; a tracer was sent, but the 
car and horses could be found nowhere. 
Finally, three days later, the car was lo- 
cated in Birmingham, Alabama, after hav- 
ing been sent on a circuitous tour to St. 
Louis, Memphis, Birmingham and other 
points South. The horses’ eventually 
reached their Carolina destination, after 
more than five days’ travel on a part of a 
barrel of water and a half bale of hay be- 
tween them! 

One of these two horses, being a much 
traveled show horse and accustomed to 
the ways of the road, came through the 
experience not much the worse for wear, 
but its stable mate acquired a_shoe-boil 
and was out of condition for entering a 
horse show three weeks later. 

At the time of this same horse show, the 
writer saw a horse tied without any pro- 
tection or support whatever in one end of 
a baggage car on a limited train to be 
whisked around curves and over a moun- 
tain range on a section of road that has 
few equals for short, sharp turns and 
steep grades. 

Again, a friend of the writer accompan- 
ied a shipment of Missouri mules to Spain, 
and tells well-substantiated facts about 
conditions on one boat. Most of the grue- 
some details are almost unbelievable and 
entirely unsuitable for print, but never- 
theless are true. Tagged for Toledo, Spain, 
In the middle of the summer, the mules 
were packed in a dark hold far below the 
water line with almost no light or ventila- 
tion, and with no sanitary provisions ex- 
cept spasmodic drainage of quarters by 
man-wielded buckets. 

It is hardly to be expected that many 
horse or animal owners can afford to pro- 
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vide mammoth, palatial motor lorries or 
private yachts for transportation. How- 
ever, any owner can be sure that the con- 
veyance is properly padded and that there 
is some provision for the animal to brace 
itself, that horses and dogs are blanketed 
in inclement weather, and that plenty of 
bedding, food, and water are supplied on 
shorter hauls and arrangements made for 
replenishment of such on the longer trips. 

And whether the means of transporta- 
tion is train, motor, or boat, there is a chal- 
lenge not only to the shipper or owner io 
demand or provide proper care for animals 
in transit, but it is also the duty—humane- 
ly, if not legally—of officials and employ- 
ees of transportation systems to provide 
the utmost comfort possible for them. 


Leading and Driving Horses 
WILLIS MEHANNA 


During winter I do much work in haul- 
ing up big saw-logs from my timber to the 
sawmill. As the ground is sometimes rough 
and the logs big and heavy, my team of 
horses have hard work to do. 

I have learned that when hauling logs 
through brush and trees it is better for me 
to get in front of my horses and quietly 
lead them than it is to drive them from be- 
hind. By my leading them they do their 
work with much less effort and worry and 
it is easier for them. It becomes second na- 
ture for our domestic animals to depend on 
us for almost everything and it is our duty 
to help them as much as it is theirs to 
help us. I make no apology for hauling up 
saw-logs for it is necessary to have lumber 
to build shelters for man and animals. 


Washington loved good horses and was 
himself a magnificent horseman. There 
was never a horse foaled that he could not 
ride, and it was his custom when at home 
to break colts himself. Guests at the man- 
sion who were accommodated with mounts, 
testified to the General’s skill in this deli- 
cate task. He was a keen judge of horse- 
flesh. 
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Horses in the World’s Work 
LOUISE R. MARSHALL 


OYS and girls of the present day are 

not accustomed to seeing farmers 
plowing with oxen. In the pioneer days of 
our country the settlers did not have as 
many horses as were needed, some of them 
had none, so they had to resort to the slow- 
plodding oxen in breaking up and cultivat- 
ing their fields. In sparsely settled regions 
of the West there are still herds of wild 
horses roaming the plains. 

History tells us that the first domesti- 
cated horses appeared in Babylonia about 
2,000 B. C. They were introduced into 
Egypt by the Hyksos, or shepherd kings, 
who came from the north and east of Syria 
and conquered lower Egypt in the seven- 
teenth century, B. C. In both these cases 
the horse was preceded by many centuries 
by the ox and the ass. 

From these facts and a few other scraps 
of evidence one may picture the first do- 
mestication of the horse as occurring in cen- 
tral Asia. Probably it was accomplished by 
a people composed largely of nomadic herds- 
men to whom the convenienceof riding would 
be obvious. Sooner or later the mounted no- 
mad came to realize the measure of his ad- 
vantage over the man who traveled and 
fought on foot, and was encouraged to wan- 
der farther afield, conquering as he went. 

In any case, the horse (either as a 
charger or harnessed to a chariot) became 
in very early times an important factor in 
war. The use of the horse for work-a-day 
purposes of transport and tillage is com- 
paratively modern. In Britain, for exam- 
ple, oxen were the common plow animals 
until the end of the eighteenth century. 

While automobiles have greatly replaced 
horses as a means of travel, and tractors 
have relieved them of much heavy work, 
those who have ever owned a horse know 
that no mere machine can ever take the 
place in their hearts of that faithful ani- 
mal whose kin have been the friends and 
servants of mankind since the dawn of 
history. 


RETURNING FROM A DAY IN THE FIELDS, SIENA, ITALY 
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A Serious Misunderstanding 
LADY who recently died in this 
state left word in her will that in 

case her executors deem it unwise to care 
for any of her animals that were left they 
should not be killed by means of the lethal 
chamber, a method now used by societies 
for the prevention of cruelty to animals. 
She preferred, rather, that they should be 
shot. Evidently this lady had been seri- 
ously misinformed as to the humanest 
method of destroying small animals. The 
lethal chamber where ordinary gas is used 
is the humanest way of putting small ani- 
mals to sleep that our Society has been 
able to discover, and is the method almost 
universally used in this country and abroad. 
The animal goes to sleep without any con- 
sciousness of pain or suffering as human 
beings do who use the same method to end 
their own lives. The effect is on the blood, 
deadening the red corpuscles. There is no 
sense of choking or suffocation. For large 
animals, of course, there is nothing produc- 
ing instantaneous death like the bullet. 

We have had the testimony of the most 
expert veterinary scientists in the land 
that there is no more humane way of se- 
curing the death of dogs and cats than that 
which we use. If there were a better we 
would not hesitate to adopt it, for none 
but the most humane method is worthy of 
consideration. 


Mrs. Fiske and the Rodeo 


While on the Pacific coast the late Mrs. 
Fiske, America’s leading actor (or act- 
ress?), went to see a rodeo at Livermore, 
Washington. Among the things she said 
of it are these: 

“A series of outrageous cruelties for the 
entertainment and enlightenment of a few 
hundred pleasure-seeking people. I am leav- 
ing this beautiful state saddened at what 
happened at a rodeo, a sport which has 
no parallel in cruelty in America. The 
snapping of a roped steer’s horn and its 
agonized bellowing could be heard all over 
the arena.” 

Strange after this is it to read the words 
of Walter H. Osborn, representing the So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals, when he says: “The whole thing is 
run on a scientific basis. There was not a 
single instance of cruelty to man or beast.” 
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The Hounds of Hollywood 


NDER this heading a glowing article, 

condensed from The Country Gentle- 
man, January, 1932, appeared in The 
Reader’s Digest telling about the treat- 
ment of animals in the making of motion 
pictures at Hollywood—telling some things 
which, from what we must accept as trust- 
worthy authority, are not so. The whole 
article has the characteristic marks of a 
write-up designed to give the public the im- 
pression that all the animals used in the 
making of motion pictures are trained and 
treated with great kindness. Many of us 
were not at all misled by the author’s ac- 
count of what she had been told. Among 
other things she said, “Under the Califor- 
nia law a representative of the Humane 
Society is always present when we shoot 
animal pictures, or have any animal in a 
picture.” Our correspondent, an official of 
a California Humane Society, writes, “This 
is entirely imaginary. The state law does 
not mention the use of animals in pictures. 
However, we do endeavor to have an offi- 
cer present when possible, and we firmly 
believe we have eliminated a great deal of 
cruelty where animals are concerned. But 
there are many pictures taken when no 
officer is present or when even we do not 
know an animal is being used; due to the 
fact we have not been able to educate the 
motion picture directors to notify us when 
an animal is being used in pictures.” 

Then this glowing account tells us of 
the wonderful dogs trained for the movies, 
some 80 of them, whose trainer knows them 
all by name and even knows the voice of 
each. “Sometimes,” he says, “they begin 
barking at night. I’d have all the cops in 
town on my neck if I couldn’t keep them 
quiet. So I know their voices—know who’s 
making the row. I simply have to ask them 
to be reasonable—politely, you understand, 
politely.” 

“At night,” explained Renfro, “if one of 
them starts baying, I hardly ever fail to 
quiet him by calling from the house. Just 
call him by name and ask him to let a 
body sleep. Unless it’s something pretty 
bad it always works.” 

And of course it is stated all the train- 
ing is done with “kindness always.” We 
never have seen an animal trainer exhibit 
his animals who did not take pains to tell 
his audience that only by kindness has he 
persuaded his animals to perform their 
various stunts. Humane societies have had 
too much experience with many of these 
men not to know how much cruelty is often 
hidden behind such words. 


The superintendent had severely criti- 
cized the trainmaster for laxity in report- 
ing accidents. 

Only a few days later, the superinten- 
dent received the following wire — “Man 
fell off platform in front of speeding en- 
gine.” 

To which the superintendent wired — 
“Advise details.” 

The trainmaster replied—“No one hurt; 
engine was backing up.” 


Our readers are urged to clip from Our 
Dumb Animals various articles and request 
their local editors to republish. Copies so 
mutilated will be made good by us on 
application. 
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The Dean and the Deer 


T the Liverpool, England, Cathedra! a 

few weeks ago this interesting varia- 
tion from the usual service occurred: The 
Royal S. P. C. A., having taken a case into 
court against the cruelty involved in re- 
leasing a tame deer to be hunted, and los- 
ing, the Society was forced by the court 
to pay the costs of the proceedings, some 
sixty dollars. The following Sunday morn- 
ing the Dean spoke of the case and said: 
“Worshippers in the Cathedral will count 
it an obligation to stand by any, who, hav- 
ing taken action in the spirit of Christ, 
are ordered to pay a price. If you wish to 
have the opportunity to reimburse the 
Royal S. P. C. A. that £15, 15s which the 
Hythe magistrates laid upon it for its ac- 
tion, contributions may be sent to the 
Dean.” We shall take off our hat to this 
fine Dean if we ever meet him. 


Mrs. Minnie Maddern Fiske 


The following letter appeared in the 
Boston Transcript a few days after the 
sad news came of Mrs. Fiske’s death: 


To the Editor of the Transcript: 

I shall greatly appreciate it if the 
Transcript will give me the opportunity 
through this brief letter to speak of the 
loss the humane cause has sustained in 
the death of Mrs. Minnie Maddern Fiske. 
Through the long years of my acquaintance 
with her it was the first subject of con- 
versation that arose when we met. No 
matter how exacting the demands made 
upon her strength and her time by her ap- 
pointments in the theater, she was eager 
and ready always to address any group 
that could be brought together in the 
places where she appeared to talk to them 
about the claim of animal life for justice 
and compassion. Should a Hall of Fame 
ever be opened for those who have served 
heroically this great cause, her name 
should surely be there. 

FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, 

President Massachusetts S. P. C. A. 

Boston, Feb. 18 


Robert Ingersoll and “Robin 


The most of our readers will remember 
Robert Ingersoll, so often quoted a few 
years ago. His sister-in-law sends us a let- 
ter he wrote to his brother upon the death 
of a favorite horse, a handsome black of 
Morgan blood: 


Dear Brother: 

Old “Robin” is dead. We found him this 
morning lying dead in his stall. He was 
perfectly well yesterday, and we drove him 
out over the hills among the autumn trees 
touched with the colors of death. 

Poor old horse! For years and years he 
drew day after day up and down the 
streets and out on the winding roads the 
ones I love. In his care, for years, were 
entrusted the priceless ones. To his honor 
be it said that he was faithless never. True 
at all places and at all times. I hope as 
much can be said of me. 

Well! I owed him nothing. He lived in 
plenty. He died filled with horse-dainties. 
If there is no other world, he had the best 
in this. Yours always, 

ROBERT 
Peoria, Illinois, October 16, 1876 
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Women’s Auxiliary of the Mass. S. P. C. A., 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston — Mrs. Epita WasHBURN 
CLARKE, Pres.; Mrs. W. First 
Vice-Pres.; Mrs. Wa. J. McDonatp, Second Vice-Pres.; 
Mrs, A, J. Fursusn, Treas.; Miss HeLten W. Porrer, 
Rec. Sec.; Mrs. Joun A. Dykeman, Cor. Sec.; Mrs. 
A. P. Fisuer, Chair. Work Committee. 


MONTHLY REPORT 
Miles traveled by humane officers. 
Cases investigated 
Animals examined 
Number of prosecutions 
Number of convictions 


15,154 


Horses humanely put to sleep 
Small animals humanely put to 


Stock-yards and Abattoirs 
Animals inspected 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 
put to sleep 


The Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals has been re- 
membered in the wills of Eugenia Tiffany 
of Worcester, Mary E. Bullard of West- 
boro, Florence England of Winthrop, and 
Annie L. Sears of Waltham. 

March 8, 1932. 

In February Mr. L. Raymond Talbot, 
representing the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., 
gave two illustrated talks on animals at 
the Cobbett Junior High School, Lynn, and 
One each at the College du Sacre-Coeur, 
Sharon, and Junior High School, Milton, 
reaching an aggregate of 1,100 pupils. 
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Angell Memorial wen Hospital 


an 
Dispensary for Animals 
184 Longwood Avenue Telephone, Regent 6100 
Veterinarians 
H. F. DAILEY, v.m.p., Chief 
R. H. SCHNEIDER, v.m.p., Ass’t Chief 
E. F. SCHROEDER, p.v.m. 
W. M. EVANS. p.v.s. 
G. B. SCHNELLE, v.m.p 
C. G. HALL, p.v.m. 
Harry L, ALLEN, Superintendent 
Springfield Branch 
53-57 Bliss Street, Springfield, Mass. 
THEODORE W. Pearson, General Manager 
A. R. Evans, v.m.p., Veterinarian 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR FEBRUARY 
Including Springfield Branch 
Hospital Dispensary 
Cases entered 1,758 
Dogs 415 Dogs 1,389 
Cats 131 Cats 330 
Birds fj Birds 36 
Horses - 4 Horses 3 

Monkeys 2 
Operations 547 
Hospital cases since opening Mar. 

1, 1915 
Dispensary Cases 


559 Cases 


.. .215,822 


Total ... 816,834 


MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. IN THE COURTS 
Summary of Prosecutions in February 


For failing to provide proper feed for his cows 
a defendant was convicted and fined $50. 


For working a horse afflicted with galls on shoulders, 
defendant was fined $50 in lower court; he appealed 
and fine was sustained in Superior Court. 


Non-sheltering hogs, 
filed. 


Setting illegal traps, defendant was fined in lower 
court $50; he appealed but later withdrew appeal 
and paid fine. 


Non-sheltering swine, fine $10. 


Failure to provide proper food for three dogs, 
guilty, case filed. 


For cruelty to a horse, which consisted of pulling 
him by the neck behind his auto and clubbing him, 
defendant was fined $25. 


Non-feeding hens, fine $25 and one month sus- 
pended sentence. 


Inflicting unnecessary cruelty upon dog and in- 
juring him, a hit-and-run driver of an auto was 
convicted and fined $50. 


Two defendants (man and wife) were found guilty 
of failing to provide proper food for two horses 
and eight head of cattle. They were each given a 
sentence of one month to the House of Correction, 
suspended for six months. One cow was ordered 
killed and hay and grain provided for other animals. 


For non-feeding horse, a ten days’ suspended sen- 
tence was imposed. 


Non-sheltering horses, 
paid $15 as costs. 


Unnecessarily failing to provide proper food for 
four horses, defendant was sentenced to the House 
of Correction for two months. An order for the 
killing of two of the horses was issued by the court. 


offender convicted and case 


defendant convicted and 


More friends are needed to endow 
stalls and new kennels in the Angell 
Memorial Animal Hospital. Payment 
of thirty-five dollars for a kennel or 
seventy-five dollars for a stall will in- 
sure a suitable marker inscribed with 
donor’s name. Terms of permanent 
endowment of free stalls and kennels 
will be given upon application to the 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A., 180 Long- 
wood Avenue, Boston. 
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Strange Pets 


HE lady about whose faithful kind- 

ness to a crippled coon—crippled by 
the steel trap through which it lost its 
leg—Thornton Burgess has told the pub- 
lic over the radio, has written us a beauti- 
ful letter which we wish we could publish 
in full. Coons are not the only small crea- 
tures of the wild that she has learned to 
love and whose trust she has won. She 
tells us this: 


I have ten pet skunks. We have no fear 
of them, they are so very well behaved. 


No hungry or homeless animal have we 
ever turned away, and when, some three 
years ago, five little motherless skunks ap- 
peared at our wood-house door begging 
for food, they were rewarded, and from 
then on a frienship for these little things 
was formed which has lasted up to the 
present time, although the first five were 
probably caught in the boy’s trap next 
door—greatly to our regret. Others came. 
Two years ago we had eight when they 
hibernated, six coming back in the spring, 
and ten last November when they left us 
for the winter with two “strangers.” We 
are eagerly awaiting their return, which 
should be in about two weeks. We taught 
them to mount little “steps” suitable for 
their short legs and get into my lap to be 
fed. 

They have three courses—one “hearty,” 
cereal with milk and sugar, and a dish of 
plain milk. They know exactly which dish 
they want and it is funny to see them. 
They are very bright and teachable. Often 
there are two in my lap at the same time 
and it is a pretty sight. Their fur is like 
satin from the constant “grooming” of my 
hand and I take great pleasure and com- 
fort with them. They very much disap- 
proved of the coon and we had the most 
amusing experience, but all became good 
friends and would eat out of the same dish, 
their noses close together. After we had 
tamed the coon, he disappeared for three 
weeks only to return a poor, pitiful cripple 
with one of his hind legs gone—a ghastly 
sight—and so thin! He could only hop one 
step at a time and his condition made us 
most wretched. He is a cripple for life. 
After Mr. Burgess’ broadcast, at the time 
of the steel trap referendum, when he told 
the story of our dear “Bobby-coon” in a 
most touching and appealing manner, he 
wrote, “I hope you feel Bobby-coon did not 
suffer in vain, for I know it cast many 
votes in the right direction.” 


During the excavation of Tell-el-Ajjul, 
a very large Hyksos camp near Gaza, 
Palestine, the British School of Egyptian 
Archaeology discovered the skeleton of a 
great horse buried with its master in a 
grave of the Bronze Age. 


. . 


The year’s at the Spring, 
And day’s at the Morn; 
Morning’s at seven; 

The hillside’s dew pearled; 
The lark’s on the wing; 
The snail’s on the thorn; 
God’s in His heaven,— 
All’s right with the world! 


ROBERT BROWNING 
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Peace ON EARTH, 
KINDNESS, JUSsTIC 
AND MERCY TO 


\ Every LivinG 
CREATURE. 
\ 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell. 


Incorporated, 1889 


For rates of membership in both of our Societies see back 
cover. Checks should be made payable to the Treasurer. 


Officers of the American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 

PEABODY, BROWN, ROWLEY & STOREY, Counsel 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 
Joun R. Macomber, Chairman, Chase Harris Forbes Cor- 
poration 
Cuartes G. Bancrort, Vice-President, United Shoe Ma- 
chinery Corporation 
Paiuip Stockton, President, First National Bank of Boston 


Foreign Corresponding Representatives 
George B. Duff 


Anthony Schmidt .................. Czecho-Slovakia 


Luis Pareja Cornejo................. Ecuador 

Leonard T Hawksley ............... Italy 

Mrs. Mary P. E. Nitobé ............4 Japan 

Mrs. Marie C. E. Houghton ......... Madeira 

Dr. A. T. Ishkanian........ 

Philippine Islands 
...... Lebanon and Syria 
Mrs. Alice W. Manning ............. Turkey 


Humane Press Bureau 
Mrs. May L. Hall, Secretary 
Field Workers of the Society 
Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 
Mrs. Rachel C. Hogue, San Diego, California 
Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, Tacoma, Washington 
James D. Burton, Oakdale, Tennessee 
Mrs. Katherine Weathersbee, Atlanta, Georgia 
Rev. F. Rivers Barnwell, Fort Worth, Texas 
Miss Blanche Finley, Richmond, Virginia 
Rey. John W. Lemon, Ark, Virginia 
Miss Lucia F. Gilbert, Boston, Massachusetts 
Mrs. Jennie K. Toomim, Chicago, II. 
Field Representative 
Wm. F. H. Wentzel, M.S., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Field Lecturers in Massachusetts 
Ella A. Maryott Raymond Talbot 


From a Field Worker 


AM glad to report another month of 

service. It has been a very full one; but 
I have enjoyed it all. I have been over 
some very bad roads, reaching new fields 
and trying to help sow the seed that shall 
bring in the new day. Some of the teach- 
ers, in these new fields, were so glad to 
welcome the work because they saw it was 
just what they so much needed to help 
them in reaching some of their children 
that were so very unkind. One of the 
teachers reported to me that unless some 
relief had come, there was nothing that she 
saw to do but send some of the children 
home because they were so rude. A change 
has come to that school. The children be- 
gin to see what it means to each of them 
to be kind. Each one of them has pledged 
to be kind to every living creature. It is 
impossible for any one ever to estimate what 
our American Humane Education Society 
means to the youth of our land. 


He—“How do _ bees 
honey?” 
She—“They cell it!” 


dispose of their 
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January Report from Fez 


31 Days 
Francs Dollars 
Daily average, large animals 77 


Forage for same 4,062.00 $160.55 


Daily average, dogs 11 

Forage for same 180.25 7.11 

Put to sleep 30 

Cost 105.00 4.17 

Transportation 248.00 9.76 

Wages: 

Inspector’s Wages 2,439.50 96.38 

Supt.’s Wages 2,000.00 

Veterinary’s Wages ivan} 193.68 

Sec’y Gen’l’s Wages 2,500.00 

Motor allowance 250.00 9.88 

Sundries 951.00 38.01 
Total 13,135.75 $519.54 


Entries, 92: horses, 11; mules, 19; donkeys, 62. 


Exits, 67: horses, 5; mules, 17; donkeys, 45. 
Put to sleep: horses, 4; mules, 4; donkeys, 22; 
total, 30. 


Here is a reproduction of the photograph 
of Larbi Guessous, our outside Inspector 
with semi-police powers and authority and 
declared to be acceptable to the municipal 
and military officials as worthy and com- 
petent. Guessous is of a well-known Fez 
family. He was recommended to us by the 
British vice-consul as “throughout his ser- 
vice at the consulate as usher and ‘all 
round man’ having given complete satisfac- 
tion.” He patrols constantly the streets, 
confiscating instruments of torture, cut- 
ting strings or straps that are wounding 
the pack animals and bringing into the 
Fondouk bad cases for treatment. During 
his first fifteen days he brought in no less 
than 350 needles—these needles are fas- 
tened to the ends of sticks with which to 
prod the horse or donkey or mule. Our 
authority over animals in Fez is being in- 
creasingly recognized and when we for- 
bid the use of an animal until it is fit for 
work our order is obeyed. 


Give me the money that has been spent 
in war and I will clothe every man, woman, 
and child in an attire of which kings and 
queens would be proud. I will build a 
school-house in every valley over the 
whole earth. I will crown every hillside 
with a place of worship consecrated to the 
gospel of peace. 

Charles Sumner 
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Deer Intuition and Courage 
HUGH LEE MORRIS 


IDDEN back in the recess of a 

deer’s brain is an instinctive intu- 
ition that surpasses that of many men. 
Faced with sudden danger it many times 
acts with super-intelligence to protect itself 
and young. 

Almost all wild animals flee when fright- 
ened with no regard for direction. Escape 
from their enemy is the sole objective, but 
not so with the deer. Arouse it suddenly 
from its bed, and it runs a short distance 
and stops. Rearing its head in the air it 
sniffs of the wind. If the wind is blowing 
from the enemy, the deer makes a circle 
around it and continues its flight. If the 
wind is from any other direction, it flees 
running against the wind. 

The intuition of self-preservation causes 
a deer to invariably run against the wind. 
In this way it detects the presence of en- 
emies. They rely solely on eyesight and 
smell to warn them of approaching danger. 
A deer in full flight does not have time to 
observe closely unfamiliar objects, but relies 
on its sense of smell to protect it. 

In their natural haunts they will stand 
for hours at a time as immobile as a statue. 
These are the times when they rely most on 
their eyesight for protection. They do not 
move at the approach of an enemy unless 
the proximity is too close, for their state 
of immobility has made them a part of 
the landscape. To the average person they 
are almost indiscernible. 

A mother deer who has securely hidden 
her young in some bushy recess, cannot be 
driven way from that locality. Neither 
can she be driven to the particular recess 
in which her young are hidden. Her sole 
objective is to concentrate the enemy’s 
attention on herself. When she has suc- 
ceeded she affects sudden fright, and leads 
the enemy as far away as possible. Later, 
when she has eluded the enemy, she returns. 

The same instinct and courage that 
makes her willing to risk her life to pro- 
tect her young, makes her an arch enemy 
of snakes. Harmless snakes are passed up 
without notice, but when one of the poison- 
ous kind such as the deadly rattler is dis- 
covered one of nature’s most spectacular 
battles ensues. 

Calmly and deliberately the deer will 
attract the snake’s attention by walking 
around and around it. Finally becoming 
suspicious, or angry, the snake throws it- 
self into a coil ready to strike. This is 
exactly what the deer wants it to do, for 
when it lay stretched out on the ground its 
slim body is much more difficult to hit than 
if coiled in a mat-like mass. 

Continuing to walk around the rattler the 
deer watches for an opportunity to use 
its most deadly weapon — its knife-like 
hoofs on its front feet. When it sees an 
opportunity it leaps into the air, coming 
down front feet first into the mass of snake 
flesh. As quickly as it hits the snake it 
is in the air again to prevent the strike 
which it knows will come if the snake is 
given an opportunity. 

Usually the first leap enables the deer 
either to break the back of the snake or to 
tear jagged holes in its flesh. But it does 
not stop with the one leap. Again and 
again it plunges its sharp hoofs into the 
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mass of flesh and bone until nothing re- 
mains but a minced mass. 

Given frail antlers, slim legs, and a small 
body, deer have very little means of physical 
protection, but nature has recompensed the 
physical lack by endowing them with an 
intelligence akin to that of a human. 


The Burro 
MARGARET WHEELER ROSS 


Slowly they move with ricks upon their 
backs, 

Picking their way, sure-footed, on the trail; 

Strong bands, drawn tight, about their 
heaving sides, 

The weight of centuries in their heavy 
packs; 

Job-patient creatures, they will never fail 

The prodding men, who follow in their 
tracks, 

And urge them onward—hard unyielding 
guides; 

Miner, and huckster, woodman, water-van, 

Herder of sheep, they serve the needs of 
man. 


They carried Mary, bearing the Christ- 
child, 

On the long journey to Bethlehem; 

They bore the Savior, riding in triumph, 

Into the city of Jerusalem. 

They have been honored above all other 

Beasts of the forest, the jungle, the plains; 

Their eyes beheld Him—Infant and Ruler, 

Their ears recorded the heavenly strains. 


Humble and lowly, “Blessed are the meek,” 

Gentle and kindly, little do they ask; 

But when the history of the West is told, 

Stories of conquests, of brave pioneers, 

Reclaiming deserts, and searching for gold, 

Building new cities—may some clear voice 
speak, 

Telling the glory of their well-done task; 

Climbing, sure-footed, on the narrow trail, 

Job-patient creatures, they will never fail. 


Sixty-four Years a Reader 


From W. A. Fox, publisher of The Fra, 
Rochester, Michigan: 

In 1868 I was living in East Saginaw, 
Michigan, where my father was city edi- 
tor of The Saginaw Enterprise. One day 
he brought home a copy of Our Dumb 
Animals, just founded by the late George 
T. Angell. Every month the periodical was 
brought to our home. In 1871 my father 
and I removed to Milford, Michigan, and 
Our Dumb Animals followed us. In 1873 
we removed to Rochester, Michigan, and in- 
stead of The Milford Era it was The 
Rochester Era and Our Dumb Animals 
came on; so you will see that I have been 
reading your wonderful and inspiring peri- 
odical for sixty-four years without a 
break, during all of which time it has been 
an inspiration to me—first as a small boy, 
later all through the years as a man. All 
these years, on its welcome appearance 
nearly everything in its table of contents 
has been and is being read by me. Even as I 
write, Volume 65, No. 1, is at my left 
hand, and I know that your fight and that 
of Mr. Angell before you has been of suc- 
cess and a great factor in lessening the 
cruelty to animals all over the nation. 
Further success to you in your work. 
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Animals—by William Lyon Phelps 


and reptiles; and on those I would in- 

flict no suffering or torture, but only a 
sudden and successful death. Persons who 
love to associate with snakes must see in 
those wriggling creatures some elements of 
beauty or charm or interest forever closed 
to me. The fact that some snakes are ven- 
omous and some are not makes no differ- 
ence. I quite sympathize with Jim in 
“Huckleberry Finn,” who said he might be 
able to manage with garter-snakes, but 
would really prefer to have no snakes at 
all. 

Many hard things have been said about 
men and women. Swift said he hated and 
despised that animal called man; in his 
Utopia the citizens were all horses. Yet I 
think that it is only by associating with 
men and women that animals become really 
interesting. And in countries where horses 
are particularly cultivated, like England, 
for example, some men and women get to 
resemble horses in appearance and in 
speech. The great novelist, George Eliot, 
had a face like a horse. The late Prof. H. 
H. Boyesen, of Columbia, who knew 
George Eliot well, said she looked like a 
horse; and if one could imagine a very sad 
horse, one would see the shape and expres- 
sion of her face. 

I envy the man or woman who mounts 
on horseback with no more fear than 
mounting a bicycle; in fact, you can often 
see that the mounting is mechanical; the 
rider is actually thinking of something 
else! 

But with me, if I take the reins even of 
a grocery horse, there is something in the 
manner of my gingerly touch that fills even 
the mildest horse with contempt. Up to 
that moment he may have been staid, 
stodgy, middle-aged, even venerable, but 
the moment he feels me on the other end 
of the lines, his wild and untamed youth 
returns. It is as if the most conservative 
statesman became suddenly Bolshevik. 

As for mounting on horseback, I had 
rather cross the Atlantic alone in an air- 
plane. When a four- 
legged animal be- 
comes perpendicular, 
standing firmly on the 
hind legs, and gestic- 
ulating like a popular 
orator with the front 
legs, just what does 
one do, I wonder? 

Of all animals, dogs 
are the most charm- 
ing, the most compan- 
ionable; but is 
partly owing to their 
absolute servility. It 
is true that the face 
of a large dog often 
has a noble, dignified, 
benignant expression. 
If we did not know 
the truth, we might 
imagine that he _ en- 
joyed _ independence 
and serenity. But this 
is not’ the case. The 
dog is so wholly de- 
pendent on some hu- 
man being that he has 
no resources of his motor cars. 


and all animals except insects, snakes 


own. The only unrelieved tragedy for a 
dog is freedom; a free dog is more un- 
happy than a human slave. 

One reason why men love dogs is be- 
cause the dog is such a successful flatterer. 
It is encouraging to a man on his return 
to the house to be received with such tre- 
mendous enthusiasm. Women may love us, 
but they know us more accurately. They 
are more discriminating. 

No household is really complete without 
a cat. To come into a room flustered and 
worried, petulant and irritated, and then 
be greeted by the cat with one prodigious 
yawn, is a lesson in self-command. ‘“‘Why 
so hot, little man?” 

No beauty in the world of a quiescent 
nature is equal to the lazy grace of a cat. 
Men and women actually hire famous nerve 
specialists to teach them merely how to 
relax, how to go to bed without trying to 
hold the bed down. But the cat pours its 
furry body out on the floor like a glass of 
water. It stretches in a luxurious ease that 
is the acme of bodily coérdination. And it 
is the only animal that from a position of 
complete relaxation can leap far and 
straight. 

A dog gives himself away in his dreams; 
he is the real exponent of Freudism; but 
a cat, awake or asleep, never gives himself 
away. I wish I knew what a cat’s dreams 
are like. 

(Copyright, 1931, McClure Newspaper Syndicate) 


We urge all members of the Jack Lon- 
don club to express their disapproval of 
offensive trained animal acts whenever and 
wherever possible. Both stage and screen 
are under public censorship. Let them be 
enjoined from catering cruelty as well as 
crime. 


A recent newspaper item states that the 
plumage of the kingfisher will be the thing 
in millinery this spring. Watch the im- 
porters and dealers for illegal importations, 
and report to the authorities or to the 
Audubon Societies. 


ATTRACTIVE FOUNTAIN FOR HORSES 
This fountain and trough made of concrete and faced with 
cobblestones, is located along a California highway. It is pro- 
vided with a faucet so that motorists may obtain water for 
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The Rocky Mountain Jay 


ESTHER E. REEKS 


IGH up among the firs and spruces 

of the western mountains and far to 
the north in Canada, lives a jay quite un- 
known to the lower regions. This is 
Pericoreus canadensis, otherwise called, 
according to locality, the Canadian, or 
Rocky Mountain, jay. 

To become acquainted in its native 
haunts with this unusual member of a fam- 
ily elsewhere noted for its gay—though 
sometimes questionable—ways, is an ex- 
perience not soon forgotten. For associated 
with it is the thrill of the wild, high places 
with their smell of balsam and pine, and 
their sights and sounds known only to those 
who have the hardihood to leave civiliza- 
tion behind and venture into the land of 
the primitive where nature reigns supreme, 
whether it be on some high mountain slope 
or well to the north, where winters are 
long and summers short. 

The Canadian and Rocky Mountain jays, 
unlike many of their relatives, while not 
unfriendly to man, will have none of his 
sophistication; and though they will fre- 
quent his newly-made camp with a fearless 
comradeship, as soon as it becomes a per- 
manent settlement they will retire to 
regions of greater solitude. 

There seems to be some difference of 
opinion as to what bird is rightfully termed 
the “camp robber,” but many mountaineers 
know this one as such. Not that it is a 
wanton thief, pilfering objects of whatever 
sort that attract its attention, as are the 
crow and the magpie; its interest is solely 
in the matter of food, and whatever the 
camper’s provender may be, it hopes for a 
share. 

There is nothing of the inpudent self- 
assurance of other jays about this one. 
True, it comes to any feast in sight with- 
out a special invitation, but its quiet air of 
unassuming confidence is sure to win for 
it a ready welcome. Unlike most birds that 
live in the wilds, it seems to be absolutely 
without fear of man. Hold out an inviting 
morsel, and it will soon alight on your 
hand to take it. 

The feathers of the Canadian jay are 
looser and more fluffy than those of other 
jays, and its colors are less brilliant. The 
back, wings, and tail are ashy gray, while 
the breast and head are pearly white, with 
a black or dark gray band across the back 
of the latter. 


Sacrificing for Animals 


A correspondent in a distant state tells 
us about her husband being out of work 
and seeking it many miles from home. 
Though unsuccessful, he was with his wife 
over Washington’s birthday. She writes: 

We talked of “money matters” and the 
things that must, apparently, “go to the 
wall,” for the present. I said: “One thing 
I feel that I should care for, as usual, the 
Mass. Soc’y for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals. Humans can, in the very 
nature of things, ‘manage somehow’ but 
‘dumb brothers’ are so absolutely depend- 
ent upon humans for everything, that it is 
‘up to us’ to do what we can to mitigate 
their lot!” 

She enclosed the usual check for our 
work, wishing it were more. 
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Eagles as National Emblems 


ANIMALS 


PEARL H. CAMPBELL 


Declaration of Independence was 

signed in Philadelphia July 4, 1776. 
Not so many, perhaps, know that after pro- 
claiming the independence of the United 
States, Congress appointed a committee to 
prepare a device for a Great Seal and 
Coat-of-Arms for the new republic. 

The delegates were beginning a war 
against the strongest and most powerful 
nation of the Old World, yet so sure were 
they of the justice of their cause that they 
seem to have had no doubt that the new- 
born nation would survive and need a 
coat-of-arms. The committee prepared and 
offered in succession several complicated 
allegorical designs that Congress wisely re- 
jected. In 1782 the task was placed in the 
hands of Charles Thomson, secretary of 
Congress, who at once consulted with Wil- 
liam Barton of Philadelphia. 

These two had the wisdom to avoid 
allegory and they designed an eagle “dis- 
played proper” in the language of heraldry, 
or, as we commonly say, with a shield on 
its breast. In order to avoid any reference 
to the trappings of royalty, Mr. Barton 
was careful to explain that this eagle was 
not the bird commonly associated with 
kings, but the American bald eagle. In the 
eagle’s right claw was placed a spray of 
ripe olives as an emblem of its peaceful 
disposition. The artist, of course, had no 
idea that some day the nation would 
stretch from ocean to ocean and include 
California where olives ripen as naturally 
as they do in Spain or sunny Italy. 

The bird, naturally, had to hold some- 
thing in his left claw, so they gave him 
a handful of the redman’s arrows to show 
that he intended to enforce peace. Al- 
though the device was adopted by a ma- 
jority, there were patriots both in and out 
of Congress who objected to the use of 
the eagle. They felt that it fostered the 
very spirit and customs of an aristocracy 
and not of a commonwealth. 

Among the objectors who openly spoke 
their minds in Congress was wise, witty 
Ben Franklin. He argued against the 
choice of the bald eagle as our national 


A LL good Americans know that the 


emblem because: “He is a bird of bad 
moral character; he does not get his liv- 
ing honestly; you may have seen him 
perched on some dead tree, where too lazy 
to fish for himself, he watches the labor of 
the fishing-hawk and, when that diligent 
bird has at length taken a fish and is bear- 
ing it to its nest the bald eagle pursues him 
and takes it from him. Besides, he is a 
rank coward; the little kingbird attacks 
him boldly. He is therefore by no means a 
proper emblem.” 

Franklin’s choice of a bird, if a bird they 
must have, was that thoroughly native and 
useful fowl, the wild turkey. He thought 
it would make a far truer emblem for the 
new and busy nation. He added that be- 
sides the turkey’s other good qualities it 
was a bird of courage and probably a gust 
of laughter swept over that dignified as- 
semblage as he said: “The wild turkey, 
gentlemen, will not hesitate to attack any 
Redcoat that enters its barnyard.” 

Franklin, however, appears to have been 
in the minority. Despite his protest the 
bald eagle was not ousted from his mighty 
seat. He has remained ever since on the 
Great Seal of the United States. 

The republic of Mexico probably chose 
more wisely when it selected the crested 
eagle, the harpy, to adorn its shield. This 
bird, so named after the harpies, mytho- 
logical monsters which were sometimes 
winds and sometimes powers of the under- 
world, inhabits America from the southern 
part of Mexico to Brazil. It has an enor- 
mous bill and powerful talons. Its plumage 
is black and white and its head is adorned 
with a warrior’s crest. The Aztecs called it 
the winged wolf. The princes of Tlascala 
wore its image on their breasts and on 
their shields as a symbol of royalty. In 
both Mexico and Peru, where it was trained 
for sport in falconry, it was preferred to 
the puma, which was also taught to cap- 
ture deer and young peccaries for its mas- 
ter, just as the cheetah does in India. 
Occasionally in the villages captive harpies 
are still set to fight dogs and wildcats and 
rarely are they beaten. 

The Aztecs, a northern Nahuatl tribe, 
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says the tradition, escaping from the 
tyranny of the Chichemecas who sought to 
dominate them, moved about 1325 into the 
valley of Mexico and settled down upon 
certain islands in a marshy lake. This site 
subsequently became that of the city of 
Mexico. This place where they were safe 
from their enemies is said to have been 
pointed out to them by one of their gods 
who showed them an eagle perched upon 
a prickly pear cactus, the nopal, in the act 
of strangling a serpent. Cortez engraved 
this picture on his Great Seal, and Mexico, 
in spite of the many changes in govern- 
ment during the centuries, has kept it to 
this day. 


To a Captive Eagle 


AGNES I. ASTON HILL 


Oh, golden bird, king of the air, 

That thou shouldst languish, 
there! 

If I could buy thy liberty, 

How gladly would I set thee free! 


prisoned 


By man’s decree, thou shalt not soar 
High in the blue, to heaven’s door. 
’Twas surely meant thee to be free; 
Nor bars to ever compass thee! 


To satisfy the curious gaze 

Must thou go prisoned all thy days? 
Ne’er meet again thy noble mate— 
A captive held—Ah, cruel Fate! 


Why rob thee of thine heritage, 

Thy glorious freedom, for a cage? 

Ah, could I once more vision thee 
Spreading thy wings, a monarch, free! 


St. Bernard Hospice 


N a special dispatch from Rome to the 

Boston Transcript we read that the re- 
port that the Great St. Bernard monks will 
leave their hospices on St. Bernard’s Pass 
because their presence was supposed to be 
no longer necessary is not true. The hos- 
pice is to remain where it is and the monks 
will continue their ministrations. The fact 
that the road is now beaten chiefly by 
tourists and automobiles does not dispense 
with their presence in winter. The tourist 
traffic is intense during the summer only, 
but in winter there is still a good deal of 
local traffic between Switzerland and Italy, 
and the monks have for years improved 
their service by establishment of telephone 
stations all along the pass. 

The picturesque service of the dogs is 
also maintained though it is required less 
often now than in the past, owing to the 
possibility of a call by telephone. Still, some 
twenty big St. Bernard dogs are always 
kept at the hospice and are well trained, 
and in another hospice lower down in the 
valley the breeding of the dogs is continued 
as before. 

The monks, on the other hand, will open 
a new hospice in another part of the high 
Alpine region nearby where there are no 
roads for motor traffic and in a short time 
a number of the monks will take posses- 
sion of the new hospice. The Pope himself 
does not desire to see the old hospice abol- 
ished. It was founded in 992 by St. Ber- 
nard of Menthon and is the oldest institu- 
tion in Europe for the aid of travelers. 


Humane Sunday, April 17, 1932 
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The Crow Understands Human Nature 


ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


choice of his food, people say that 

he is a glutton. Be that as it may, 
he is ever suspicious of the motives of man- 
kind. 

Wise, shrewd, thrifty, courageous, con- 
siderate of his family, loyal to his tribe, all 
these describe his character, and how can 
it be said of him that he is a bad bird? 

Ten years ago, I tried to assist a movie- 
camera man to film the crow’s behavior 
about the common roosting place; and to- 
day we are as far from our objective as 
we were the day we ventured into his 
roosting quarters. We concealed ourselves 
in a dense thicket of pines in which thou- 
sands of crows were wont to roost, and when 
the first black fellow came in, he spied us 
before he alighted. After a few unsavory 
accusations directed at us, he _ hurried 
away and met the incoming band and noti- 
fied them of our presence in their camp, 
and other couriers were dispatched. As a 


IB choice 0 he is not finicky in the 


“WISE, SHREWD, THRIFTY, 
COURAGEOUS” 


result of this rapid precaution, not a single 
crow came into the thicket, but all of them 
moved on to other forest trees out of our 
reach. 

Do you doubt that a crow reasons? Then 
by all means secure a young crow and 
raise him in your home. The crow is such 
a thrifty bird and his appetite can be sat- 
isfied with such a great variety of food 
that he does not find it necessary to mi- 
grate, like many of his other less hardy 
neighbors. 

I was born and have lived for many 
years among the crows, and I have never 
found them guilty of committing half the 
crow-crimes of which they are accused. 

The best way to determine a _ bird’s 
worth is by examining its stomach. Such 
an examination has been made of many 
crows. Out of 1,340 stomachs of adult 
crows, and 778 nestlings collected from 
forty states, it has been found that about 
twenty-eight per cent of a crow’s diet is 
composed of animal matter, and a fifth of 


his entire diet is made of the most destruc- 
tive insect pests known to the farmer. In 
the stomach of one crow examined in the 
month of May, was found eighty-five May 
beetles; another stomach contained seven- 
ty-two wire worms; while a third stomach 
contained a hundred and _ twenty-three 
harmful grasshoppers. A crow caught in 
the North had devoured 483 small cater- 
pillars, and a brood of four young crows 
were found to have eaten 418 grasshoppers 
a few hours before examination. About 
fourteen per cent of the crow’s food is 
composed of wild fruits, mostly acorns and 
chestnuts. 

A hungry crow will eat eggs, and some- 
times he will carry off a young fowl; but 
the amount is so small that it warrants 
little notice, for about one-half of one per 
cent of his animal food is composed of 
eggs; and in certain sections where poul- 
try is kept near the house, the amount is 
reduced almost to nothing. 

Another accusation brought against the 
crow is that of eating eggs of wild birds. 
Again this vice is greatly exaggerated, 
for of the crows that have been examined, 
it has been found that only a third of one 
per cent of their food is composed of wild 
bird eggs. But since birds nest only in the 
spring, this destructive work can extend 
over only a few weeks. 

With this excellent record to his credit, 
to take the life of a crow is one of the 
greatest follies that man can commit. 


Nature Balances Species 


ANTA CRUZ is a picturesque island 

off the California coast where wild life 
in considerable variety formerly abounded. 
A species of gray fox about half the size 
of its near relative of the mainland had 
sustained itself upon the abundance of 
beetles, grubs and other insect life. It had 
strangely. become diurnal, as well as noc- 
turnal in habits and appeared to be more 
than holding its own. A visitor to this 
island in the interest of research study of 
those foxes brought to light some inter- 
esting data. In Touring Topics he writes 
of them as follows: 

“The fox is an outstanding example of 
the survival of the fittest. At the time of 
my visit the foxes had reached the peak of 
production. Many of the specimens secured 
were blind from a disease, which Dame Na- 
ture has no doubt used many times before, 
to depopulate the hordes that overwhelm 
the land. Toward the end of my stay I 
failed to see a fox or even to catch one. 
The disease germ had spread rapidly and 
was taking its toll of a species of animal 
life which had no chance to escape by ex- 
tending its range. It is known that the 
Santa Cruz Island fox has withstood the 
ravages of this disease in times past, but 
when a race of animals is confined to a re- 
stricted area such as this, with such a de- 
generating influence occurring periodically, 
it is only a matter of time when it will 
disappear entirely—dying, so to speak, 
within itself.” 


Observe Humane Day in schools, April 
22, or nearest convenient date. 
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Che Band of Mercy 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 

E. A. MARYOTT, State Organizer 
PLEDGE 

I will try to be kind to all living creatures and_try 
to protect them from cruel usage. ; 

The American Humane Education Society will send to 
every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty mem- 
bers, and sends the name chosen for the Band and the name 
and post-office address of the president who has been duly 
elected, special Band of Mercy literature anda gilt badge 
for the president. 

Fi See inside front cover for prices of literature and Band of 


Mercy supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Four hundred and fifty-six new Bands 
of Mercy were reported during February. 
Of these, 125 were in Georgia, 104 in Mas- 
sachusetts, 74 in Virginia, 63 in Pennsyl- 
vania, 42 in Texas, 23 in Illinois, nine in 
Tennessee, seven in Syria, six in Maine, 
and one each in Canada, Nebraska and 
North Dakota. 


Total number of Bands of Mercy organized 
by Parent American Society, 186,065 


Toa Kitten 


RENA M. MANNING 


Did a fairy’s fancy spin you, 
Little cloud of silken fluff, 
Gr has fashion’s whim decreed 
An animated powder puff? 


Cradled you are in my hand— 
Pulsing flower of rumpled gloss— 
Does a gauzy wisp of soul 
Hide beneath such down and floss? 


Ah! No blossom ever owned 

Rogu’sh stars for eyes; nor could 
Cache such seedlet pearls within 

A lined-with-pink snapdragon hood. 


Ears like velvet shells that perk 
Where forbidden tassels swing! 
Toes like rosy berries where 
Grow white thorns to snatch and cling! 


Elfin whiskers which might be 
The framework of a butterfly— 
Are they strings on which the bow 
Of contented purrs may ply? 


Was your racing little heart, 
Clothed in furred rotundity, 

First conceived in jungle-gloom 
And evolved—a gift for me? 


In South Carolina 


Through the efforts of Seymour Carroll, 
field worker of the American Humane Edu- 
cation Society, the South Carolina Broad- 
casting Company of Columbia will give two 
fifteen-minute periods on station WIS for 
special broadcasts during Be Kind to Ani- 
mals Week. Governor Blackwood has been 
invited to make one of these addresses. Mr. 
Carroll has also secured the unqualified 
endorsement for this week of both Jas. 
H. Hope, state superintendent of education, 
and C. A. Johnson, superintendent of 
Negro schools in Columbia. 


During February Miss Maryott visited 
schools in Milton and Winchester, Mass., 
where 104 Bands of Mercy were organ- 
ized. Nearly 4,000 individuals were reached 
by the talks, illustrated by colored lantern 
slides, given in these schools. 
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Don’t Say ‘‘Scat”’ 


IRENE W. BENT 


HEN we see the familiar, domes- 

tic pet cavorting wildly across the 
floor, madly chasing a piece of crumpled 
paper or complacently dozing in some fa- 
vorite spot of sun-light, we are apt to 
think of it only as a thing to be caressed 
or scatted according to our own erratic 
mood. 

But the cat has a history which places 
it among the objects of interest. There is 
a legend, told by Agnes Repplier in her 
book on cats, most appropriately named 
“The Fireside Sphinx,” which tells that 
the cat sprang into existence at the time 
of the flood. Troubled by rats and mice 
the dwellers in the Ark sought relief. 
Noah, the resourceful, passed his hand 
three times over the head of a lioness and 
she sneezed forth a cat. 

Perhaps this legend proved interesting 
to ancient Italian painters, for in all their 
pictures representing the departure from 
the Ark the cat sedately heads the pro- 
cession. 

To Egypt is given the credit of domes- 
ticating the cat, the gloved cat of Egypt 
being the original stock from which our 
household pet descended. Ancient Egyp- 
tians revered the cat, it was sacred to 
Isis, goddess of the moon. Temples were 
raised to the feline, sacrifices offered to it 
and frequently the body was embalmed. 

Images of the cat were placed in niches 
in the Temples and these niches were 
nearly always painted red or lined with 
red stone. 

The writer once owned a_ handsome 
black cat of temperamental moods who in- 
variably sought out a red background for 
himself. Cushion, rug, or _ carelessly 
dropped scarf of red hue were sure to at- 
tract the attention of “Ashur” (the name 
means blackness) and be appropriated for 
his nap. This preference grew so marked 
that finally his cushion was given a red 
cover and thereafter Ashur stuck to his 
own. We liked to think he was some direct 
descendant from a worshipped ancestor. 

Perhaps the cat’s connection with the 
goddess Isis accounts for the supposition 
that they are influenced by the moon. The 
contracting and expanding of a cat’s eyes 
has been likened to the waxing and wan- 
ing of the moon. We know they grow 
musical on moonlit nights and nearly every 
owner of a household pet can testify, if 
he has stopped to notice, that the cat 
is always in high spirits during full moon. 

The veneration in which pussy was held 
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in ancient Egypt was well known. The 
Persian army, at war against the Egyp- 
tians, carried cats as a protection against 
the enemy’s weapons. 

To this day this esteem for cats is 
shown. Many years ago a Moslem war- 
rior bequeathed a sum of money for the 
perpetual care of cats in Cairo. Near that 
city is a place called “The Cat’s Garden.” 
where cats are cared for, and in the city 
stray cats still receive their daily dole in 
perpetuation of his bounty. 

Not everywhere is the cat so well 
treated. The folk lore of some European 
countries regard the cat, especially a black 
cat, as suspiciously involved in witch-crait 
and execution has been the fate of the un- 
fortunate suspect. Although it is doubt- 
ful if this accusation has any foundation, 
the black cat, rampant, is a picturesque 
addition to Hallowe’en stories and parties. 
Even down to this enlightened age a black 
cat crossing one’s path or appearing sud- 
denly in times of sickness is regarded as 
an omen of evil. 

Cats have been for ages an article of 
commerce. The Arabs raised them for sale 
long ago. Some one has written: 


“And the bubbling camels beside the load 
Sprawled for a furlong adown the road. 
And the Persian pussy cats brought for 

sale 

Spat at the dogs from the camel’s bale.” 


We know that the aristocratic, pedi- 
greed pussy cat of the present day brings 
enormous prices. And we might just men- 
tion in passing that there are several cat 
farms in the United States where cats are 
raised for their fur. 

A Paris department store has found 
cats an industrial asset. Proving that 
pussy’s chief vocation has not been taken 
from her entirely, this store, finding traps 
and poison of no avail against rats and 
mice, maintains kennels where cats are 
bred, raised and trained, then assigned to 
their positions in the store. It is told that 
the chief ratter of these kennels, a hand- 
some black male took first prize in the cat 
show at Harve. 

Considering the fact that pussy is or- 
namental, profitable and useful we should 
refrain from the too ready “Scat.” 


WAY, 
RICHARD MARTIN WHO 
DUCED INTO THE BRITISH PARLIA- 
MENT THE FIRST BILL FOR THE 
PROTECTION OF ANIMALS 


IRELAND, WHENCE CAME 
INTRO- 
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Early April 


Behold the robin's breast aglow 
As on the lawn he seeks his game; 
His cap a darker hue doth show, 
His bill a yellow flame. 


Now in the elm tops see the swarm 
Of swelling buds like bees in May: 
The maples, too, have tints blood warm, 
And willows show a golden ray. 


Forth from the hive go voyaging bees, 
Cruising far each sunny hour; 
Scenting sap mid maple trees, 
Or sifting bread from sawdust flour. 


Up from the marsh a chorus shrill 

Of piping frogs swells in the night; 
The meadowlark shows flashing quill 

As oer brown fields she takes her flight. 


Now screaming hawks soar oer the wood, 
And sparrows red haunt bushy banks, 

The starlings gossip, ‘Life is good,” 
And grackles pass in sable ranks. 


The rye fields show a tender hue 

Of fresh ning green amid the brown, 
And pussy-willows clad anew 

Along the brook in silver gown. 


The purple finch hath found his tongue, 
From out the elm tree what a burst! 

Now once again all things are young, 
Renewed by love as at the first. 


JOHN BurROUGHS 


Photo by H. Armstrong Roberts 
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“Good Morning, Children” 


The dog at the left was a patient at Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital, Boston 


A little bit of faithfulness, a little bit of trust; 

A little bit of loyalty, with love to share a crust; 

A gleam of courage in their eyes to meet life unafraid: 

These were the things the ‘Lord God” used when dogs like mine 
were made. 


Still Looking for His Master 


MILDRED ELDRIDGE 


ROLLICKING yellow cur of Herrington, Kans., ‘“Boom- 
er,” is one of the most consistent “train meeters” ever 
known to a small town. 

In the hope that his master, William Sells, will some day 
step down from one of the long lines of coaches, tweak his 
ear and take him home for a good meal, Boomer has met 
all the passenger trains that come into the division point 
for the past three years; and when he dies it will probably 
be while he is dragging his way to the station. 

Three years ago Boomer’s friend boarded a train bound 
for an eastern city, where he was to undergo an operation. 
He told Boomer he would be back as soon as he was well 
enough to travel again. 

But the operation was not successful. Mr. Sells never 
returned. Still, Boomer goes blithely on “making” the trains. 

He has merely a contemptuous sniff for freights, for he 
evidently knows that no self-respecting master would ride 
on them. But he has never missed one of the two dozen or 
more regular passenger trains that stop in Herrington. 

Two.afternoon trains on different roads come in just a 
few minutes apart. Boomer goes to the first one, watches 
the passengers alight, and then tears across town before 
the second locomotive comes roaring in. 

Occasionally the citizens see a yellow streak traveling 
like a comet in the direction of one of the stations and know 
that Boomer has slipped up a little on his time. But they 
are confident that he will get there before the train jerks 
to a stop. Old neighbors of Mr. Sells keep his dog plump with 
their scraps, and Boomer is always given a hearty welcome 
in any of the homes at which he calls. 
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Circus Man’s Testimony In- 
criminating 
GENEVRA COWAN 


N a recent magazine article written by 

a “star acrobat with Barnum,” the most 
incriminating testimony imaginable is given 
concerning tactics used upon circus ani- 
mals. That is not the purpose of the ar- 
ticle, of course; rather, it is to reveal the 
ferocity of cage-bred animals. 

“Free-born forest denizens regard man 
as being a strange superior enemy and 
they have an inborn dread of him,” says 
the acrobat. In view of the incidents that 
he subsequently relates, it must be admitted 
with shame that the poor animals’ dread 
is justifiable. 

The circus man then recounts the tale of 
an orang-utan at one time with Barnum 
& Bailey who was of a generally “sunny 
disposition” except toward one person, 
Conklin, the elephant trainer. But the 
ape’s dislike was easily explained. He 
hated elephants and Conklin intentionally 
teased the animal by standing near his 
cage always accompanied by an elephant. 
Upon one occasion the ape escaped and 
only the protection of the elephants saved 
Conklin. Then “Conklin ceased vexing the 
ape and labored to win the animal’s good 
will. Progress was discouragingly slow but 
he persevered. The good-natured Chico grad- 
ually melted and ultimately they became 
excellent friends.” 

The acrobat then tells of the circus 
“strong man” engaging in combat with 
four hyenas. One of the animals was 
aroused, it seems, by a fresh wound on the 
man’s leg. It licked his bleeding skin, 
whereat, the strong man shouted, “ ‘Scram’ 
and gave him a slight kick.” In the bloody 
encounter that followed, the “strong man” 
killed one hyena and explains about an- 
other, “I could easily have croaked him but 
I’d already rubbed out one and I didn’t 
want to toss another into the discard on 
account of the expense to the manager.” 

The last incident related by the acrobat 
concerned an elephant who was “addicted 
to tantrums.” “He was noticeably irritable 
and sullenly executed commands. When he 
crowded and butted inoffensive members 
of the group, an elephant groom attempted 
to make him desist by prodding him vigor- 
ously with what in showman’s vernacular is 
termed a ‘bull-hook’—an iron rod about 
two feet long and which at one end con- 
tains a sharp-curved steel point.” This 
treatment naturally did not tend to ap- 
pease the poor animal’s ill temper so he 
turned upon the attendant and killed him. 
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Then follows an account of four or five 
hundred words long relating the animal’s 
escape. After being captured, he was 
“fettered” and “an unmerciful beating was 
administered. The flogging continued for 
some time before the great beast would 
emit a bellow of pain. After capitulating, 
the now docile pachyderm was _ shackled 
and kept chained in a circus car for two 
weeks.” 

Obviously in the cases cited, the bewild- 
ered animals’ wrath was aroused by man. 
Strange, is it, that they have an “inborn 
dread of him”? 


The Turtle and Its Foster 
Mother 


HUGH LEE MORRIS 


OW many of us would survive and 

live if abandoned at birth? Quite 
naturally you will say none, and yet that 
is the plight of a turtle. In fact as soon 
as a mother turtle lays her eggs she con- 
siders her maternal duties completed so 
far as her potential offsprings are con- 
cerned. 

When birds are building nests, animals 
digging burrows or locating dens and hol- 
lows, fish laboriously fanning themselves 
a bed in the bottom of lakes and streams, 
old mother turtle casts her beady eye 
around for a likely place to deposit her 
eggs. She knows in the recesses of her 
amphibian brain that nature stands ready 
to lend a hand, and she wilily takes ad- 
vantage of this offer. 

From the sunny banks of the stream 
or lake on which she has dozed away num- 
berless hours basking in the sun’s warmth, 
she chooses a spot to deposit her eggs. It 
must be near the water’s edge, and void 
of vegetation or any obstructions that will 
keep out the sunshine. She endeavors to 
have the ground level, if possible, or with 
only a slight degree of slope toward the 
water. 

Now for the depositary for her eggs. 
Carefully she begins to dig with her front 
feet a circular hole an inch or more in di- 
ameter. This hole is dug perpendicular, 
and from three to five inches deep. After 
carefully removing all dirt from it she 
digs outward from the base of the hole. 
Each time she scoops out a pile of dirt in 
the bottom, she carefully and painstak- 
ingly removes it. 

This procedure is kept up until she has 
hollowed out a globe-shaped opening at 
the base of the perpendicular hole as large 
as it is possible for her to dig with her 
front feet. The size of the hole, of course, 


In making 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


your will, kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our Society is ‘‘The 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals”; that it is the second 
incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in the country, 
and that it has no connection with any other similar Society. 

Any bequest especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
should, nevertheless, be made to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals ‘‘for the use of the Hospital,’’ as the Hospital is not incorporated but is the 
property of that Society and is conducted by it. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 
I give to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or 
to The American Humane Education Society), the sum of 
dollars (or, if other property, describe the property). 
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varies with the size of the turtle, but it 
will be of ample size to accommodate her 
eggs. When completed it consists of an 
underground nest of from six to twelve 
inches in diameter with a perpendicular 
passageway leading down to it of from 
two to three inches in diameter. 

Through this passageway she deposits 
her eggs in the underground nest. Into 
the passageway she now pushes dry leaves 
and grass so that the dirt which she wil] 
next pack into the passageway will not be 
too thick for the little turtles to burrow 
through. The layer of dirt which she 
places on top of the leaves or grass is then 
packed firmly, and level with the surround. 
ing ground. This is done in order to hide 
the nest from prowling animals who have 
a keen appetite for turtle eggs. As a final 
precaution she pushes the remaining loose 
dirt into the water, and smoothes away 
every trace of her labors. 


Considering her work well done, she 
casts a beady eye at the warm spring sun 
and slides off into the water to join others 
of her kin who have completed similar 
tasks. Now it is up to sun and its warm. 
ing rays to finish the job. Day after day 
the spring sun sends its rays down on that 
particular exposed piece of ground, and 
the warmth seeps down into the now air. 
tight egg compartment. Day in and day 
out this continues until through the rub 
ber-like shell of the egg a sharp beak 
breaks. One after another the young tur- 
tles break through their shells until the 
underground nest is a mass of tiny turtles, 

Their little feet tear at the sides of the 
nest as they crawl around and around, and 
the leaves and grass packed in the pass 
ageway by the mother are dislodged. Con- 
stant movements on their part soon tear 
down the packing, and they gradually 
work themselves upward. 

At last they are out in the sunshine. The 
same instinct which made their mother 
carefully deposit her eggs where the sun’s 
rays would hatch them, makes the little 
turtles turn to the water. So, when only 
a few days old, they tumble into the water 
unaccompanied by mother or father, but} 
adequately endowed by nature to provide 
for themselves. 
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